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Our  Obsolete  Agricultural  Data  Systems: 
New  Directions  and  Opportunities 

By  The  Committee  on  Economic  Statistics  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Economics  Association’ 


This  paper  constitutes  a  summary  view  of  a  major 
problem  we  face  as  professionals  and  is  a  progress  re¬ 
port  to  the  Association  by  the  Committee.  Succinctly 
put  our  agricultural  data  systems  are  in  deep  trouble. 
This  is  ironic  since  the  systems  producing  our  data 
have  never  had  more  sophisticated  statistical  capabili¬ 
ties.  However,  demands  we  make  on  this  system  are 
now  outmnning  our  investment  in  its  continued  devel¬ 
opment.  Most  significantly,  the  conceptual  foundation 
(rf  the  system  is  crumbling — and  has  been  for  some 
time. 

There  is  an  even  deeper  irony  to  our  present  data 
system  difficulties,  for  one  of  this  profession’s  greatest 
KXOfflplishments  is  early  success  in  conceptualizing  and 
building  data  systems  for  agricultural  policy  and  private 
industry  decision  making.  Econometrics  and  quantitative 
methods  took  root  and  found  early  leadership  in  this 
profession.  'The  early  comparative  advantage  of  agri¬ 
cultural  economists  among  social  scientists  was  in  the 
quantitative  and  empirical  skills  that  grew  out  of  this 
eiqjerience. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  American  Economics 
Association  in  1970,  Professor  Wassily  Leontief  in¬ 
dicted  the  ecohomics  profession  for  its  failure  to  create 
an  adequate  empirical  foundation  for  the  highly  articu¬ 
lated  economic  analytics  and  theory  developed  over  the 
last  several  decades.  He  specifically  excepted  agricul¬ 
tural  economists  from  his  indictment: 

“An  exceptional  example  of  a  healthy  balance  be¬ 
tween  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis,  and  of  the 
readiness  of  professional  economists  to  c(X)perate 


‘This  is  a  condensed  version  of  a  report  to  be  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Vol.  54,  No. 
5,  December  1972.  The  Economic  Statistics  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  James  T.  Bonnen,  Michigan  State  University  (Chair- 
®*n);  James  Hildreth,  Farm  Foundation;  George  Judge,  Uni- 
*enity  of  Illinois;  George  Tolley,  University  of  Chicago  and 
>  Harry  Trelogan,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA. 


with  experts  in  the  neighboring  disciplines,  is  offered 
by  agricultural  economics  as  it  developed  in  this 
country  over  the  last  50  years.  .  .  .  Official  agricultural 
statistics  are  more  complete,  reliable  and  systematic 
than  those  pertaining  to  any  other  major  sector  of  our 
economy.  .  .  .  Agricultural  economists  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  a  systematic  combination  of  theo¬ 
retical  approach  with  detailed  factual  analysis.  'They 
also  were  the  first  among  economists  to  make  use  of 
the  advanced  methods  of  mathematical  statistics. 
However,  in  their  hands,  statistical  inference  became 
a  complement  to,  not  a  substitute  for  empirical  re¬ 
search”  (11). 

Professor  Leontief  does  us  great  honor,  but  the  honor 
properly  belongs  to  an  earlier  generation,  for  specializa¬ 
tion  of  the  last  several  decades  has  brought  similar  ills 
to  agricultural  economics.  Among  them  is  a  growing 
lack  of  interest  in  the  data  systems  that  make  good  em¬ 
pirical  work  possible.  Individually  there  are  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  honorable  exceptions,  but  as  a  profession 
we  are  vulnerable  to  this  criticism. 

Problems  of  formulating  and  selecting  concepts 
around  which  data  are  gathered  seem  to  be  perceived 
today  by  most  economists  as  the  responsibility  of  statis¬ 
ticians.  Statisticians  more  correctly  see  the  problem  of 
"what  is  to  be  measured”  as  something  that  should  best 
be  answered  by  people  who  use  the  numbers  and  the 
discipline  whose  theoretical  concepts  are  being  quantified 
by  the  data  system.  We  are  falling  into  a  chasm  between 
these  two  postures.  In  consequence,  we  have  been  failing 
to  renew  our  early  investment  in  the  conceptualization 
of  agricultural  data  systems,  and  to  develop  entirely  new 
systems  of  data  needed  to  contend  with  problems  of  a 
rapidly  changing  economy  and  way  of  life.  We  are  also 
failing  to  reap  benefits  potentially  available  from  rev¬ 
olutionary  changes  in  sampling  and  data  collection 
methods  being  introduced  by  agricultural  statisticians. 
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The  Committee  on  Economic  Statistics  concludes  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  progressive  and  serious  crisis  in 
the  data  systems  upon  which  we  depend  in  our  analysis. 
With  each  passing  year,  fundamental  structural  change 
transforms  agriculture  and  rural  life  so  theoretical  con¬ 
cepts  around  which  we  have  constructed  our  data  sys¬ 
tems  grow  progressively  more  obsolete — so  obsolete  that 
no  minor  tinkering  with  each  census  or  survey  any  longer 
serves  to  bridge  the  basic  inadequacy  of  the  ideas  being 
quantified  (18).  Predictive  analyses  built  upon  these 
concepts  perform  less  and  less  well  despite  great  efforts 
at  statistical  manipulation  of  data,  refinement  of  tech¬ 
nique,  and  elaborate  economic  modeling.  In  addition  we 
have  never  really  faced  up  to  conceptualizing  the  theo¬ 
retical  systems  that  will  allow  us  to  understand,  meas¬ 
ure,  and  deal  effectively  with  problems  of  development, 
human  welfare,  and  various  other  aspects  of  behavior 
of  people  and  their  society.  This  Committee  believes 
the  profession  must  begin  to  devote  major  resources  and 
some  of  its  best  minds  to  the  solution  of  these  problems 
or  see  the  profession  itself  decline  in  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity  and  social  utility. 

Food  and  Fiber  Industry  Statistics 

Technological  change  has  led  to  a  major  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  production  and  marketing  processes  for  food 
and  fiber.  Not  only  have  practically  all  processing  and 
marketing  functions  formerly  performed  on  farms  been 
spun  off,  but  many  previously  farm  produced  inputs 
such  as  power,  fertilizer  and  fencing  are  now  produced 
off  farms.  Some  farm  inputs  now  come  in  the  form  of 
contracted  services.  In  addition,  the  technological  na¬ 
ture  of  many  of  the  inputs  has  been  greatly  changed. 
This  has  blurred  the  boundary  and  meaning  of  the  farm 
sector  and  leaves  behind  some  myths  we  honor  through 
continued  statistical  use.  Improvements  in  coverage, 
precision  of  measurement,  and  statistical  reliability  of 
the  past  30  years  are  now  frequently  offset  by  the  fact 
that  concepts  being  quantified  no  longer  accurately  re¬ 
flect  reality  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  industry. 

Obsolete  Concepts  and  Problems  of  Current  Data: 
the  farm  and  market  firm  are  basic  units  of  observation 
for  describing  the  food  and  fiber  industrial  structure 
statistically  under  present  conceptual  arrangements.  In 
any  data  system  the  common  building  block  for  all  other 
data  the  system  is  capable  of  producing  is  the  basic  unit 
of  observation.  The  farm  has  grown  to  be  a  heterogen¬ 
eous  and  functionally  dissimilar  set  of  activities  and 
processes.  It  is  simply  impossible  any  longer  to  use  the 
farm  as  the  basic  unit  of  observation.  The  same  may  be 


said  of  the  food  and  fiber  market  firm.  We  shall  cod. 
tinue  to  need  to  construct  statistics  to  say  somctliiii{ 
about  physical  farms  or  firms  of  various  sorts,  but  tit 
farm  or  firm  as  the  basic  unit  of  observation  from  whid, 
all  food  and  fiber  statistics  are  constructed  is  concephi. 
ally  obsolete.2 

No  longer  can  groups  of  farms  be  compared  or  ij. 
gregated  to  a  commodity  or  industry  level  with  statistj. 
cal  results  amenable  to  clear  interpretation — i.e.,  we  no 
longer  are  sure  what  such  data  really  mean.  Of  wiat 
value  is  our  professional  effort  and  our  increasingly 
sophisticated  analytics  when  the  data  we  use  is  so  ofe 
flawed,  that  the  end  product  of  the  analysis  is  poor  and 
for  that  reason  not  used  by  decision  makers? 

We  need  a  new  basic  unit  of  observation  (or  its 
equivalent),  a  primary  building  block,  capable  of  dear 
definition  from  which  we  can  construct  clearly  inter¬ 
preted  firm  level  as  well  as  industry  level  statistics.  Only 
when  the  basic  economic  structure  of  the  industry  can 
be  described  accurately  by  our  data  system,  will  it  be 
possible  to  deal  with  any  analytical  accuracy  with  tbe 
performance  and  behavioral  characteristics  that  arc  the 
focus  of  most  economics  analysis.  Ideally,  the  basic  unit 
of  observation  should  be.  compatible  across  the  data 
systems  of  the  entire  United  States  industrial  structure. 

In  income  and  output  statistics,  we  have  never  done  a 
truly  adequate  job  of  accounting  for  assets  simply  b^ 
cause  this  is  an  extremely  difficult  dimension  to  meas¬ 
ure.  The  result  is  that  small  capital  items,  some  input 
supplies,  and  certain  stocks  in  crops  and  feedstufls  are 
not  entirely  netted  out  of  output  and  income  flows.  Also 
a  number  of  personal  household  items  end  up  in  the 
inventory  of  farm  assets.  Eldon  Weeks  comments  that, 

"This  reflects  the  dilemma  of  whether  to  define  a 
farm  as  a  business  or  a  household.  Much  precision 
could  be  gained  by  officially  adopting  one  interpreta¬ 
tion  alone  or  both  separately.  There  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  detailed  description  of  shares  in  asset 
ownership,  for  both  observation  of  capital  flows  and 
computation  of  rates  of  productivities  and  returns. 
This  dictates  a  high  degree  of  conceptual  consistency 
with  output  and  income  accounting  measures"  (20). 

Several  economists,  including  Weeks,  have  pointed 
out  to  the  Committee  many  limitations  and  deficiencies 


'The  distinction  between  the  definition  and  the  concept  of  i 
farm  makes  efforts  to  decide  whether  a  farm  should  begin  at 
12,300  or  $3,000  (or  any  other  level)  of  gross  income  in¬ 
tellectually  futile.  SWrching  for  the  right  definition  of  t  con¬ 
cept  such  as  a  farm,  when  the  concept  itself  is  obsolete  is  in¬ 
tellectually  a  bootless  enterprise. 
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of  current  income  and  output  measures.  Many  of  these 
problems  are  simply  conceptual  failures. 

"On  current  account,  there  is  no  widespread  official 
publication  of  the  value  of  total  farm  output.  Farm¬ 
ers’  cash  receipts  may  be  only  as  much  as  70%  of  the 
total  value  of  farm  output.  Gradual  incorporation  of 
unvalued  output  into  purchased  inputs  and  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  as  farm  specialization  takes  place  may  yield 
mistaken  interpretations  of  farm  sector  growth.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  flow  measures  of  farm  sector  size  are  con¬ 
ceptually  unique  to  agriculture,  based  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  assumptions  of  family  farm  characteristics  ag¬ 
gregated  to  the  national  level.  The  Department  of 
G)nimerce  publishes  gross  farm  product  and  national 
income  originating  in  agriculture,  but  its  procedures 
attribute  substantial  farm  output  and  income  to  non¬ 
farm  sectors”  (20). 

Examination  of  various  Commerce,  Census  and  USDA 
measures  of  income  and  output  suggests  riot  only  real 
conceptual  difficulties  over  what  is  being  measured,  but 
grossly  incompatible  data  systems.  Gross  farm  income 
gets  "spliced”  into  national  income  accounts  and  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  as  "income 
originating  in  agriculture.”  Concepts  and  data  in  "gross 
farm  income”  are  almost  totally  incompatible  with  other 
components  of  national  income  accounts,  even  though 
they  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  the  national 
income  accounts  currently  provide  no  convenient  barom¬ 
eter  of  economic  performance  of  the  total  food  and  fiber 
industry. 

The  farm  gate  was  once  a  meaningful  base  line  in 
measuring  farm  output,  productivity,  and  prices.  It  is 
now  pure  myth.  It  leads  to  odious  distortions  in  use  of 
statistics  such  as  the  notion  that  one  farm  worker  feeds 
so  many  consumers.  Such  statements  grossly  exaggerate 
farm  productivity  since  much  of  the  implied  increase  in 
productivity  is,  in  reality,  due  to  nonfarm  changes  in 
technology  and  inputs  excluded  from  the  computation. 

Farm  prices  are  supposed  to  represent  the  value  ex¬ 
changed  when  ownership  is  transferred  at  the  farm  gate. 
But  to  pose  the  classic  question,  what  is  the  farm  price 
of  broilers  when  as  a  result  of  integration  there  is  no 
transaction  at  the  farm  gate?  Even  when  there  is  a 
transaction  the  contractual  relationship  can  be  quite  com¬ 
plicated.  The  buyer  may  deduct  from  this  often  fictitious 
value  certain  charges  for  service  like  liming  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  fields,  applying  insecticides,  or  providing  field  crews 
for  harvesting  and  packing  boxes  for  shipment.  In  the 
case  of  so<aIled  "plant  door  prices”  supposedly  going 
to  producers,  additional  deductions  can  be  made  for  de¬ 


livery  to  distant  plants,  grading  or  sorting  services  and 
the  like.  Even  ignoring  "contract  production,”  producing 
and  marketing  services  become  intertwined  for  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  commodities.  The  problem  of  what 
is  being  transferred  and  at  what  price  raises  many 
questions  our  present  data  systems  do  not  answer. 

Data  to  describe  the  agricultural  industry  come  chiefly 
from  Census  and  from  episodic  USDA  surveys  and 
studies.  The  Census  of  Agriculture  has,  until  recently, 
been  a  census  of  farms  and  farm  people  rather  than  a 
census  of  the  food  and  fiber  sector.  Only  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  past  farm  census  has  a  major  experimental  effort 
been  made  to  enumerate  the  farm  service  sector  of  the 
food  and  fiber  industry. 

However  well  the  Census  of  Agriculture  may  deal 
with  the  farming  part  of  the  agricultural  industry,  it 
has  never  been  adequately  coordinated  with  the  Census 
of  Business,  Census  of  Manufactures,  and  other  fields  of 
periodic  data.  Nor  has  USDA  data.  Each  data  system 
tends  to  have  its  own  basic  unit  of  measurement,  indus¬ 
try  classification  system  and  sector  definitions.  Thus,  we 
do  not  have  a  complete  and  coordinated  body  of  data 
that  permit  description  or  analyses  of  the  food  and  fiber 
industry  as  a  whole.  No  one  understands  all  of  this 
better,  or  is  more  concerned,  than  those  responsible  for 
the  Census  of  Agriculture  and  various  USDA  data  sys¬ 
tems  (16).  It  is  time  economists  pitched  in  to  help 
solve  this  problem. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  define  the  farming  sector 
for  some  specific  products,  and  for  many  others  the  di¬ 
viding  line  occurs  at  different  levels  in  the  industrial 
structure.  Since  this  complexity  of  structure  promises  to 
grow,  we  need  a  common  conceptual  base  that  is  not 
greatly  disturbed  by  this  type  of  change. 

What  we  have  not  fully  appreciated,  even  yet  as  a 
profession,  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  statistical  system 
has  been  growing  obsolete  in  a  conceptual  sense.  This 
is  one  of  the  costs  of  the  massive  structural  and  organi¬ 
zational  change  associated  with  the  great  increases  in  the 
productivity  of  the  food  and  fiber  industry,  particularly 
in  the  farm  sector. 

New  Public  and  Private  Data  Needs  and  Issues: 
Greater  interest  has  developed  in  the  subject  of  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  at  an  industry  level.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  bargaining  movement  and  in  growing  interest  in 
market  orders.  Industries  affected  by  intense  merger 
activities,  such  as  the  Midwestern  dairy  industry,  face 
the  need  for  facility  planning  and  product  flow  manage¬ 
ment  on  an  industry  basis.  In  addition,  public  appraisal 
of  food  and  fiber  economic  activity  is  increasingly 
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focused  at  the  industry  level.  The  emergence  of  large 
processing  and  distribution  structures  raises  questions  of 
public  interest.  At  the  same  time,  the  conglomerate 
structure,  increasingly  common  at  all  market  levels, 
makes  industry  appraisal  very  much  more  difficult  be¬ 
cause  firm  data  can  no  longer  be  aggregated  into  industry 
descriptions. 

Industry  planning  is  being  substituted  progressively 
for  small  independent  firm  planning  and  the  semi-auto¬ 
matic  functioning  of  the  market.  Most  industry  people, 
while  describing  this  process  rather  precisely,  seem  not 
able  to  admit,  even  to  themselves,  that  they  are,  in  this 
search  for  market  stability,  replacing  the  functions  of 
the  market,  much  as  Galbraith  and  others  have  de¬ 
scribed  (6).  This  is  a  function  not  only  of  imperfect 
market  structure  but  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  mod¬ 
ern  technologies  and  the  organizations  that  must  man¬ 
age  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  all  data  needs  that  eventually 
will  be  generated  by  these  sorts  of  change.  We  must 
start,  however,  where  we  are  obviously  inadequate  to 
begin  with,  i.e.,  in  the  availability  of  stock  and  flow 
data  on  physical  commodities  aggregated  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  level  for  industry  planning  to  function.  This 
must  be  matched  by  similar  information  on  the  financial 
transactions.  Provision  of  this  data  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  will  require  far  more  cooperation  of  the  marketing 
sectors  of  the  food  and  fiber  industry  than  has  been 
common  in  the  past.  Understandably  marketing  firms  are 
nervous  about  exposing  to  competitors  and  to  public 
view  certain  types  of  firm  and  industry  data.  This  prob¬ 
lem  must  be  faced.  With  large  size,  firms  acquire  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  public  that  must  be  met,  including  the 
disclosure  of  data  of  public  interest.  Also,  as  better  and 
more  comprehensive  private  planning  data  are  needed, 
much  of  the  gathered  data  is  of  private  value  only  and 
must  be  financed  by  industry  itself.  Government  provision 
of  such  statistics  can  be  justified  only  where  firms  and 
industries  are  so  atomistic  that  private  investment  in 
statistics  cannot  be  recaptured  in  the  market  or  where 
there  is  a  major  public  interest  in  the  provision  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  specific  types  of  data. 

As  the  focus  of  decision  in  industry  moves  to  larger 
aggregates  and  the  industrial  structure  becomes  more 
imperfect,  public  policy  issues,  the  kind  of  public  pro¬ 
grams  implemented  and,  therefore,  information  needs, 
will  all  change.  Demands  for  greater  equity  in  the  effects 
of  public  program  in  the  food  and  fiber  sector  has  al¬ 
ready  generated  need  for  new  and  better  data  on  the 
distribution  of  benefits  as  well  as  costs  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  Here  we  have  a  very  inadequate  theoretical  base. 


and  almost  no  data  or  very  inadequate  ad  hoc  data.  Ths 
question  is  directly  related  to  the  larger  matter  of  nua. 
agement  of  public  programs  and  criteria  for  judgiii| 
them,  which  are  also  in  flux.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  tfa# 
public  scrutiny  of  the  food  and  fiber  related  industries 
will  continue  to  increase  in  frequency  and  intensity.  To 
confront  these  problems,  we  must  start  with  a  cot- 
ceptualization  or  theoretical  framework  that  explains 
interrelationships  within  and  between  the  food  and  fibe 
sector  of  the  economy  and  other  sectors.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary,  among  other  reasons,  to  give  statisticians  guidaoe 
on  what  units  to  count,  items  to  measure,  and  flows  to 
report — from  the  standpoint  of  being  useful  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  analyst  as  well  as  to  the  farmer  and  market  firm 
decision  maker.  We  must  not  only  redesign  our  bask 
unit  of  observation;  we  must  conceptualize  the  pnHff 
data  system  to  provide  for  more  accurate  descriptive  and 
predictive  capacity.  The  data  system  must  support  both 
private  decisions  at  an  industry  level  and  public  ap¬ 
praisals  of  industry  behavior  and  performance. 

Economic  and  Social  Statistics  for  Rural  Societj 

What  economic  and  social  data  we  have  on  the 
American  people  and  their  society  are  inadequate  and 
now  often  obsolete,  having  been  constructed  around 
concepts  that  no  longer  match  reality  in  American  life. 
Also  a  rising  national  interest  is  evident  in  developnoent 
of  social  indicators  and  measurement  of  the  quality  of 
human  life  and  its  environment  for  public  policy  pur¬ 
poses.  What  we  are  faced  with  is  not  just  a  denund 
for  social  indicators.  This  happens  to  be  a  very  visible 
portion  of  a  broader  increased  demand  for  economic  and 
especially  social  statistics  on  American  society  (7,  10, 
12,  14,  17,  21).  There  is,  in  fact,  a  general  statistical 
reform  movement  now  under  way  made  up  of  many 
different  strands  of  overlapping  and  conflicting  interest. 
Some  would  integrate  indicators  into  a  scxrial  analogue 
of  the  national  income  accounting  system  (14,  17). 
Others  argue  for  data  for  improved  public  program 
evaluation.  Some  economists  press  for  more  articulated 
micro  data.  Others  see  the  prime  need  to  be  generation 
of  data  from  large  scale  social  experiments  (9)-  The  idea 
of  integrating  federal  statistical  files  into  a  common 
data  bank  also  has  currency.  Finally,  the  effort  of  the 
statistics  profession  to  improve  standards  of  statistical 
professionalism  in  government  contributes  a  distinct 
flavor  to  the  current  statistical  reform  movement  (5). 

AGENDA  AND  ISSUES 

These  agenda  items  overlap  considerably  but  come 
down  to  a  general  concern  for  obsolescence  in  older  data 
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jyjtenis  and  more  frequently  to  a  need  for  new  and 
better  data. 
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I  1.  Developing  a  new  theoretical  basis  for  obsolete 
I  iete  systems  is  an  urgent  necessity.  The  most  clearly 
I  obsolete  set  of  concepts  are  our  demographic  ideas. 

I  There  was  a  day  when  enumerating  population  on  farms 
^  and  calling  it  farm  population  made  some  sense.  But 

I  today,  besides  our  difficulty  in  defining  what  a  farm  is, 
we  find  that  many  farmers  do  not  live  on  their  own  or 
other  farms,  much  agricultural  labor  does  not  live  on 
the  farm;  and  there  are  many  people  residing  on  farms 
^  who  ate  not  employed  in  agriculture.  The  idea  of  a  farm 
f  population  is  practically  meaningless. 

t 

•  Even  what  is  meant  by  rural  population  is  a  difficult 

(conceptual  problem.  Rural,  of  course,  has  always  been  a 
residual  category  to  whatever  was  defined  as  urban.  The 
very  notion  of  "rural”  needs  to  be  evaluated  in  a  con- 

iceptual  sense.  Perhaps  we  should  be  measuring  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different  today  if,  as  some  serial  scientists 
irgue,  the  rural  and  urban  populations  now  are  so  much 
f  alike  that  there  is  more  variation  within  rural  and  urban 
I  than  between.  In  any  case,  we  need  to  be  clear  about 
^  what  demographic  concepts  need  quantification.  The 
'  basic  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  term  urban  has 
never  been  adequately  conceptualized  and  thus  one  must 
recognize  the  interdependence  between  any  effort  to  re¬ 
conceptualize  the  notion  of  what  is  rural  with  that  of 
what  is  urban. 

Improved  demographic  information  is  needed  both  for 
^  area  and  community  development  as  well  as  local  prob- 
!  lem  solving.  Better  information  is  needed  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  fertility,  migration,  and  occupational,  economic, 
I  and  social  mobility — to  name  only  a  few  categories. 

I  Another  general  set  of  concepts  that  is  clearly  obsolete 
is  that  of  rural  labor  market  constructs.  They  were  never 
well  developed  constructs  and  the  strong  agricultural 
orientation  has,  as  rural  society  has  grown,  left  us  with 
L  inadequate  rural  labor  market  data  built  around  quite 
i  obsolete  concepts. 
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2.  Better  measures  of  social  well  being  are  needed 
whether  in  health,  education,  personal  safety,  housing, 
income  and  employment,  or  leisure  and  recreation.  But 
very  confusing  arguments  arise  between  those  who  vis¬ 
ualize  social  indicators  as  norms  versus  those  who  seek 
purely  descriptive  or  positive  information.  Some  also 
seem  to  view  indicators  as  a  technique  in  evaluating  pro¬ 
gram  performance,  not  just  overall  societal  perform- 
*nce.  In  any  case,  it  is  quite  clear  that  social  indicators, 
however  formulated,  carmot  do  all  the  things  being 
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suggested  they  ought  to  do.  Finally,  some  perceive  so¬ 
cial  indicators  as  simply  a  first  step  toward  a  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  social  accounting  constructed  as  an 
analogue  to  national  income  accounting.  The  conceptual 
feasibility  of  this  is  directly  contested  by  others  as  a 
logical  impossibility  (1).  In  any  case  there  are  more 
than  a  few  difficult  logical  and  practical  problems  to 
overcome  before  social  accounting  is  a  reality.  Still 
others  seem  to  suggest  (perhaps  because  social  accormt- 
ing  is  perceived  as  an  impossibility)  that  the  national 
income  accounting  system  be  modified  to  take  into  ex¬ 
plicit  consideration  e3ctemal  social  costs  and  benefits 
needing  consideration  in  social  decision  making.  This, 
of  course,  correctly  views  the  naticmal  income  account 
system  as  a  complex  accounting  structure  yielding  many 
kinds  of  information.  One  of  the  more  outrageous  in¬ 
tellectual  vacuities  floating  around  among  some  social 
indicator  enthusiasts  is  the  notion  that  the  national  in¬ 
come  accounts  system  produces  only  one  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  annually,  GNP — and  that  this  statistic  is  useless. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  now  in  this  area  of 
concern.  The  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  Re- 
sources  for  the  Future  and  Brookings  are  all  interested 
in  various  aspects  of  social  indicators  or  social  statistics. 
An  esetensive  literature  has  begun  to  develop.  Legislation 
was  introduced  again  this  year  to  create  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisors  to  the  President  with  the  responsibility 
for  developing  an  annual  social  report  (8).  Under  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Statistical  Policy  Division,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  undertaken  to  develop 
from  e3cisting  data  systems  a  set  of  social  indicators  and 
a  publication  format  for  their  circulation  (19). 

3.  Program  evaluation  is  an  increasingly  strategic 
need  to  which  our  data  systems  are  now  poorly  prepared 
to  respond.  To  traditional  program  management  em¬ 
phasis  on  efficiency  has  been  added  a  growing  concern 
for  the  equity  and  general  social  performance  not  only  of 
public  programs  but  of  some  of  our  society’s  private 
institutions — such  as  the  medical  delivery  system. 

4.  The  income  and  asset  distributions  of  rural  society 
need  to  be  explored.  The  fact  that  40%  of  United  States 
poverty  is  found  in  rural  areas  has  lead  to  increasing 
concern  with  income  distribution.  Data  giving  only  fre¬ 
quency  distributions  of  current  income  do  not  allow 
much  real  understanding  of  what  generates  the  income 
distribution.  Education,  life  cycle  savings  decisions,  the 
distinction  between  property  and  nonproperty  income, 
all  of  which  are  related  to  age,  importantly  determine 
income  distribution. 
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5.  The  need  for  improved  environmental  quality  data 
parallels  the  need  for  social  indicators,  as  well  as  com¬ 
plements  it.  Here  the  need  initially  is  one  of  accurate 
description  of  what  is  actually  happening  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  its  several  dimensions  as  well  as  greatly  im¬ 
proved  knowledge  of  the  interconnections  of  various 
technological  and  biological  systems  by  which  such 
things  as  agricultural  chemicals  become  pollution  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  agricultural  economists  are  already  working 
hard  in  this  area. 

6.  Knowledge  of  capital  investment  structures,  while 
it  has  been  improved  over  the  last  three  decades,  still  is 
well  short  of  our  needs  for  understanding  the  economic 
behavior  of  the  society.  We  need  better  knowledge  of 
the  capital  investment  process  particularly  with  respect 
to  human,  but  also  physical  capital  formation.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  primary  limitations  of  our  present 
national  income  accounts  and  is  a  strategic  dimension  to 
understanding  the  development  process. 

7.  Time  as  an  economic  and  social  variable  needs 
exploration.  The  amount  and  use  of  non-work  time  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  of  great  importance  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  well  being,  and  yet  nonwork  time  behavior  is 
completely  neglected  in  usual  measures.  A  most  obvious 
lack,  particularly  important  for  rural  people,  is  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  amount  of  time  worked,  as  well  as  commut¬ 
ing  time,  which  is  great  and  varies  substantially  among 
rural  people  with  nonfarm  jobs. 

8.  Regional  and  local  area  development  data  systems 
should  be  developed  Research  in  regional  economics  has 
lead  to  the  application  of  input-output  and  other  more 
recently  developed  techniques  to  the  understanding  of 
overall  growth  of  rural  areas.  "The  G)mmittee  on  Re¬ 
gional  Accounts  and  other  groups  as  well  as  individuals 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  work  on  local  area  data.  Some 
of  these  needs  tie  directly  to  the  social  indicators  prob¬ 
lem  (4).  They  are  urgent  in  view  of  the  recently  enacted 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1971  which  authorizes  in 
excess  of  $10  million  to  start  relevant  research  and  ex¬ 
tension  projects.  A  common  data  base  could  be  very 
advantageous. 

9.  We  need  better  statistics  on  nonfood  and  fiber 
sector  economic  activity  in  rural  areas.  As  a  profession 
we  have  ignored  these  other  sectors  entirely  too  long. 
If  we  are  to  work  genuinely  on  the  problems  of  rural 
life  and  on  the  further  development  of  that  society,  we 
must  look  far  more  broadly  than  just  the  food  and  fiber 
sector.  Clearly  better  data  is  necessary  for  the  assessment 
of  problems,  for  planning  purposes,  for  evaluation  of 


performance  and  for  the  administration  of  the  public 
and  private  organization  of  rural  life. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  greatest  flaws  in  our  data  syj. 
terns  arise  from  failure  to  conceptualize  social  problems 
in  a  systematic  manner  and  to  match  this  with  equal  i 
concern  for  the  design  of  statistical  systems  to  measure  ; 
the  social  system  phenomena.  Attempts  to  measure  anr  ' 
dimension  of  social  welfare  devoid  of  an  adequate  social  f 
theory  base  capable  of  explaining  the  relationship  be. 
tween  the  various  social  entities  we  are  trying  to  measure 
is  fored(X)med  to  failure.  'The  major  reason  the  national 
income  accounting  system  has  been  as  successful  as  it 
has  is  simply  due  to  the  great  Keynesian  and  pre. 
Keynesian  theoretical  investment  that  went  into  tbe 
conceptual  foundation  of  that  system.  Data  systems  con- 
structed  without  an  adequate  conceptual  base  may  be 
statistical  systems,  but  they  will  have  limited  normative 
meaning  or  descriptive  power,  and  will  be  inadequate 
when  put  in  place. 

Agricultural  economists  have  a  major  intellectual 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  data  system  for  scxrietal  needs.  This  is  a  must  if 
the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  are  to  become  viable  com¬ 
munities  of  reasonable  growth  and  if  rural  people  are 
ever  to  attain  levels  of  human  welfare  comparable  with 
the  rest  of  society.  The  unique  characteristics  of  rural 
srxiety  are  not  likely  to  be  recognized  in  the  constmctioo 
of  a  national  system  of  social  and  economic  statistics 
unless  rural  scxrial  scientists  take  an  early  and  active  role 
in  the  intellectual  investments  leading  to  development 
of  those  data  systems — a  process  already  well  underway. 

Conclusion 

We  have  described  some  major  problems.  Yet  rapid 
technological  and  social  change  creates  an  even  more 
important  problem.  Extremely  fast  societal  change  pro¬ 
duces  situations  in  which  data  systems  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  frequent  redefinition  of  what  is  being  meas¬ 
ured  as  well  as  the  necessity  to  adjust  statistical  measure¬ 
ment  procedures  to  those  changes.  Have  we  not  perhaps 
reached  the  point  where  the  overpowering  problem  is 
not  so  much  the  difficulties  described  above  but  rather 
the  question  of  how  to  design  a  statistical  data  system 
with  the  capability  of  continued  adjustment  to  social 
change?  We  must  have  a  competent  theory  of  social 
information  processing  before  this  is  possible  (2). 
Ideally  what  we  need  is  not  a  right  definition  of  a  con¬ 
cept  or  even  a  right  concept,  but  a  system  in  which  we 
have  the  flexibility  to  match  concept  and  measurement 
to  differing  and  changing  objectives. 
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We  have  tried  here  to  describe  a  serious  professional 
problem.  Whether  our  difficulty  is  obsolescence  in  cur¬ 
rent  data  systems  or  the  need  for  entirely  new  data,  the 
necessary  first  step  is  an  intellectual  investment  in  specify¬ 
ing  or  developing  the  theoretical  concepts  to  be  meas¬ 
ured. 

It  is  inescapable  that  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  is  to  be  measured  must  have  a  solid  conceptual 
foundation  or  what  actually  gets  measured  will  lack  in 
significance  and  utility  (14).  Conversely,  it  is  also  true, 
as  Leontief  argues,  that  social  science  theoretical  con¬ 
cepts  can  neither  have  proven  value  nor  be  improved 
upon  without  adequate  empirical  testing  (11).  This  is 
an  iterative  process  of  great  interdependence.  Better  em¬ 
pirical  measurement  depends  ultimately  upon  improved 
theoretical  concepts,  but  in  turn  theoretical  advances 
ultimately  require  improved  measurement  capability.  The' 
path  to  substantive  new  positive  knowledge  (not  just 
theoretical  hypotheses)  of  necessity  involves  both  the 
inductive  and  deductive.  Thus  we  are,  by  the  very  nature 
of  knowledge,  involved  in  a  continuing  iterative  proc¬ 
ess,  not  a  single  leap  to  some  ideal  situation. 


No  dimension  of  the  problems  described  will  be 
solved  easily.  There  are  immense  practical  as  well  as 
conceptual  difficulties.  We  must  develop  a  step  by  step 
strategy  in  which  many  varied  actors  who  design,  man¬ 
age  and  use  data  cooperate  to  retrieve  our  data  systems 
from  the  intellectual  chaos  that  now  threatens. 

We  should  not  imagine  that  the  kind  of  progressive 
conceptual  erosion  described  in  this  report  is  limited  to 
the  data  systems  upon  which  rural  social  scientists  de¬ 
pend.  It  is  a  problem  which  all  social  scientists  must 
face,  soon  and  seriously,  or  see  the  scKial  sciences  decline 
in  intellectual  capacity  and  social  utility.  Our  critics  are 
already  saying  that  we  have  little  to  offer  today  that  is 
useful. 


I 
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As  long  as  economists  think  about  these  problems 
only  at  the  level  of  "data  gaps"  and  as  difficulties  to  be 
bridged  by  fancier  models  and  better  statistical  tech¬ 
niques,  they  are  fiddling  while  their  entire  house  burns. 

We  face  a  difficult  but  exciting  and  challenging  pros¬ 
pect.  The  Economic  Statistics  Committee  believes  that 
economists  must  devote  major  resources  and  some  of  our 
best  minds  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  We  chal¬ 
lenge  this  professional  asscxriation,  particularly  its 
younger  members,  to  place  these  problems  high  on  their 
research  agenda. 
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CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


SURVEY  OF  SPECiAUZED  CUNICAL  SERVICES 
IN  U.S.  HOSPITALS 

In  September  1972,  under  contract  with  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs  Service  (RMPS),  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  is  conducting  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
State  and  local  psychiatric  hospitals.  The  data  will  be 
used  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  hospital  services  and 
facilities  available  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  patients  with  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  end-stage  kidney  disease,  together  with  related  in¬ 
formation  about  each  facility.  The  proposed  inventory 
will  not  only  serve  as  a  directory  of  individual  hospital 
availability  of  specific  services,  for  patients  with  these 
four  major  diseases,  but  will  also  provide  data  needed 
for  regional  planning  of  health  care  services. 

The  content  of  the  questionnaire  was  determined  by 
advisory  committees  composed  of  outstanding  experts 
in  these  four  disease  categories.  They  utilized  guideline 
materials  previously  developed  under  RMPS  contracts 
with  national  professional  organizations,  as  well  as  other 
pertinent  source  materials. 

These  advisory  committees  will  develop  criteria  which 
will  be  used,  together  with  the  information  derived  from 
the  inventory  and  appropriate  site  visits  to  identify  hos¬ 
pitals  meeting  the  requirements  of  Section  907  of  the 
RMP  authorizing  legislation  (P.L.  91-515).  This  section 
requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  lists  of  facilities  capa¬ 
ble  of  providing  the  most  advanced  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
patients  with  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  or  kidney 
disease. 

Each  item  of  information  collected  on  the  question¬ 
naire  will  be  reported  in  a  set  of  brochures  to  be  pub¬ 


lished  by  the  RMPS  in  June- July  1973.  The  format  will 
be  similar  to  the  GPO  Publication  No.  71 -7020(a), 
"1970  Special  Hospital  Services  for  Cardiovascular  Dis¬ 
ease  Patients.”  The  lists  of  hospitals  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  907  will 
also  be  published  as  part  of  the  set  of  brochures,  togefiier 
with  the  criteria  used.  Caveats  on  the  use  to  be  made  , 
of  the  Inventory  and  Lists  will  be  incorporated. 

Tabulations  will  be  made  of  each  item  on  the  question- 
.naire  showing  the  distribution  of  positive  entries  by 
type  and  size  of  hospital  and  by  geographic  subdivisions  ^ 
of  the  country  similar  to  that  prepared  by  the  AHA  in 
their  annual  guide  issue  of  data  on  the  characteristks 
of  member  hospitals  and  the  nature  of  services  available 
at  each  hospital. 

(Questions  regarding  this  survey  should  be  addressed 
to  Morton  Robins,  Senior  Health  Consultant,  Division 
of  Professional  and  Technical  Development,  Regional 
Medical  Programs  Service,  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockville, 
Maryland,  20852. 

CENSUS  BUREAU  ESTABUSHES  FOSDIC 
APPUCATIONS  LABORATORY 

The  FOSDIC  Applications  Laboratory  was  recently 
established  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  will  be 
responsible  for  design  and  drafting  of  FOSDIC  forms, 
printing  specifications,  programming,  microfilming  tech¬ 
niques  and  specifications,  and  for  developing  FOSDIC 
projects  both  within  and  outside  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  (FOSDIC — Film  Optical  Sensing  Device  for 
Input  to  Computers — is  basically  a  flying  spot  scanner 
which  converts  information  on  negative  microfilm  of 
special  documents  to  nugnetic  tape  for  computer  pra- 
essing.) 
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Between  the  I960  and  1970  census  periods,  many 
government  agencies  todc  advantage  of  this  service  to 
speed  up  their  computer  input.  Not  only  were  the  I960 
and  1970  U.S.  censuses  processed  on  FOSDIC,  but  the 
1971  Canadian  census  also  benefited  from  FOSDIC 
speed. 

Time  is  now  available  to  take  on  reimbursable  proj¬ 
ects  from  outside  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Min¬ 
imum  volume  to  make  a  FOSDIC  project  practical  is 
the  equivalent  of  50,000  cards.  The  larger  the  project, 
the  lower  the  unit  cost  will  be. 

For  further  information  contact  FOSDIC  Applications 
Laboratory,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
20233  (Telephone  301-763-5570).  (Masey  Volk, 

FOSWC  APPLICATIONS  LABORATORY,  COMPUTER  SERV¬ 
ICES  DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.) 

1969  ESTATE  TAX  RETURNS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  released  the  report 
Suuistics  of  Income — 1969,  Estate  Tax  Returns.  This 
report,  based  on  returns  filed  in  1970,  represents  the 
first  comprehensive  study  of  estate  tax  returns  since  1965. 

Data  on  assets  by  type,  deductions,  taxable  estate,  and 
taxes  are  shown  classified  by  various  measures  of  the 
size  of  the  decedents’  estates.  Also  included  are  data  on 
dw  age,  sex,  and  marital  status  of  the  decedents.  Taxable 
estate  and  taxes  are  shown  by  each  of  the  25  tax  rate 
brackets  in  the  Federal  estate  tax  system. 

A  supplemental  report  based  on  the  returns  filed  in 
1970,  Statistics  of  Income — 1969,  Personal  Wealth,  will 
be  released  early  next  year.  'This  report  presents  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  number  and  wealth  of  living  individuals 
with  total  assets  of  more  than  $60,000. 

Copies  of  this  publication  (50  pp.,  65  cents)  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Govenunent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
(Keith  Gilmour,  wealth  statistics  staff,  statis¬ 
tics  DIVISION,  internal  REVENUE  SERVICE.) 

NEW  SPECIAL  ECONOMIC  REPORT  SERIES 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  issued  two  special 
reports  relating  to  changes  in  employment  and  popula¬ 
tion  over  the  past  decade  in  selected  geographical  areas. 
The  first  report,  ES20(72)-1,  describes  employment  and 
population  changes  in  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
*reas  (SMSA’s)  and  separately  for  their  central  cities 


and  the  remainder  of  the  SMSA.  "rhe  major  findings  are 
that  SMSA’s  maintained  their  position  over  the  past 
decade  as  the  major  centers  of  employment  and  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  nation.  Within  SMSA’s,  the  central  cities 
lost  relatively  since  they  registered  significantly  slower 
rates  of  growth  than  the  "suburban”  part  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  'The  report  details  the  changes  for  each  geo¬ 
graphic  division  separately. 

The  second  report,  ES20(72)-3,  describes  employ¬ 
ment  and  population  changes  over  the  recent  decade  for 
States  and  geographic  divisions.  All  divisions  recorded 
gains  in  employment.  ’The  major  and  older  areas  of 
employment  (New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  East 
North  Central)  declined  in  relative  importance  while 
all  other  divisions  increased  their  shares  of  national  em¬ 
ployment,  except  for  the  West  North  Central  division 
which  remained  unchanged.  Changes  in  the  relative  dis¬ 
tribution  of  population  were  somewhat  different.  'The 
Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  West  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  East  South  Central  divisions  registered  declines. 
’The  South  Atlantic,  Mountain,  and  particularly  the 
Pacific  divisions  recorded  relative  gains. 

'The  studies  are  the  first  in  a  Special  Economic  Report 
series.  'They  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20402  or  any  Department  of  Commerce 
field  office.  'The  price  for  ES20(72-1),  <j«</  u 

Population  Changes — Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  and  Central  Cities  (66  pp.)  is  65  cents;  for  ES20 
(72)-3,  Employment  and  Population  Changes — Geo¬ 
graphic  Divisions  and  States  (23  pp-)>  30  cents.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  on  the  study  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Economic  Statistics  and  Surveys  Division,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233.  (Mannie  Kupinsky, 

ECONOMIC  STATISTICS  AND  SURVEYS  DIVISION,  BUREAU 
OF  THE  CENSUS.) 


DEBATE  ON  PRODUaiVITY 

'The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  has  published  a 
special  issue  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  devoted 
to  ’"The  Measurement  of  Productivity.”  It  provides  a 
forum  for  distinguished  experts — Edward  F.  Denison, 
Dale  W.  Jorgenson,  and  Zvi  Griliches.  A  sequel  to  the 
discussion  that  appeared  in  the  May  1969  Survey,  the 
present  volume  will  be  indispensable  to  all  economists 
and  statisticians  interested  in  productivity.  In  addition 
to  the  final  comments  and  replies,  the  current  issue  also 
carries  the  earlier  exchanges.  It  includes  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  basic  issues  relating  to 
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the  measurement  of  capital  inputs  that  divide  experts 
who  share  the  marginal  productivity  approach  to  the 
analysis  of  output,  input,  and  productivity. 

Copies  of  the  May  1972  Part  II  Survey  of  Current 
Business  are  available  for  $1  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20402.  Single  copies  may  be  requested 
from  the  Current  Business  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Ad¬ 
ministration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20230  (Telephone,  967-3340). 


1969  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN  DATA 
BY  ZIP  CODE  AREA 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  released  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Report,  Statistics  of  Income — 7969,  Zl?  Code 
Area  Data  from  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns. 

This  report  contains  information  on  the  number  of 
returns  filed,  exemptions,  income,  and  taxes  for  each  of 
the  837  areas  of  the  country  identified  by  the  first  3 
digits  of  the  ZIP  Code.  The  data  are  distributed  by  5 
size  classes  of  total  income,  ranging  from  $3,000  to 
$15,000  or  more. 

Similar  data  are  available  for  the  smaller  geographic 
areas  identified  by  the  5  digit  ZIP  Code,  for  both  1966 
and  1969,  from  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service,  5285  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfield,  Virginia, 
22151.  These  data  are  available  on  microfiche  and  in 
paper  copy  in  1  volume  for  each  State. 

Copies  of  the  130  page  IRS  report  for  1969  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402, 
for  $1.25.  (Keith  Gilmour,  wealth  statistics  staff, 

STATISTICS  DIVISION,  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE.) 


MARRIAGE,  DIVORCE,  AND  REMARRIAGE 
BY  YEAR  OF  BIRTH 

As  part  of  the  June  1971  Current  Population  Survey, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  asked  adults  how  many  times 
they  had  married,  when  their  first  and  last  marriages 
began,  and  when  and  how  their  first  and  last  marriages 
ended.  (Similar  questions  had  been  asked  in  the  1967 
Survey  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  results  were 
published  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 
No.  223.)  Funds  for  the  1971  study  were  provided  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 


The  report  based  on  the  June  1971  survey  shows  I 
several  measures  of  marital  events  classified  by  year  of  I 
birth  (or  age),  race,  and  sex.  One  of  these  measures  j  I 
the  number  of  times  married,  which  is  shown  jointly  for 
husbands  and  their  wives  by  education  and  income  levels 
Among  the  other  measures  are  the  proportion  of  persons 
who  have  marked  specified  anniversaries  in  their  first 
marriage  or  remarriage;  the  proportion  who  have  been 
separated  for  varying  periods  after  their  first  marriage 
or  remarriage;  the  proportion  divorced  after  their  fis 
marriage,  their  last  marriage,  or  both;  and  the  proportion 
of  persons  born  in  a  given  5 -year  period  since  1900 
whose  first  marriage  (divorce,  remarriage)  had  occurred  ^ 
by  1930,  1935,  etc.,  to  1970  and  1971. 

Copies  of  this  report,  "Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Re. 
marriage  by  Year  of  Birth:  June  1971,”  Current  PopnU 
tion  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  239  (85  pp.,  65  cents), 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20402,  or  any  of  the  field  offices  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  (Paul  C.  Glick,  population 

DIVISION,  BUREARU  OF  THE  CENSUS.) 
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GUIDE  TO  RECURRENT  AND  SPECIAL 
GOVERNMENTAL  STATISTICS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  part  of  its  State  and  local 
government  special  studies  series  recently  published  a 
report  titled  Guide  to  Recurrent  and  Special  Govern¬ 
mental  Statistics.  This  report  is  the  first  of  a  two-volume 
publication  summarizing  the  State  and  local  government 
statistical  program  of  the  Bureau. 

The  first  volume  pertains  to  recurrent  reports  and 
special  studies;  volume  II  will  fcKus  on  the  quinquennial 
Census  of  Governments  and  will  be  published  as  part 
of  the  1972  Census  of  Governments. 

The  first  section  of  volume  I  deals  with  recurrent 
reports  and  presents  examples  of  every  table  produced 
from  annual  and  quarterly  surveys  concerned  with  the 
finances  and  employment  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Governmental  financial  data  collected  on  an  annual  basis 
include  revenue  by  source,  expenditure  in  detail,  indebt¬ 
edness  and  debt  transactions,  and  financial  assets.  Pro¬ 
duced  on  a  quarterly  basis  are  reports  relating  to  the 
tax  revenue  and  construction  expenditures  of  States  and 
local  governments  and  the  investment  holdings  of  the 
100  largest  public  employee  retirement  systems.  The 
annual  survey  of  public  employment  produces  informa¬ 
tion  on  public  employment  and  payrolls,  by  function,  for 
October  of  each  year.  These  data  are  published  in  three 
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separate  annual  reports  presenting  data  nationally,  by 
States,  by  city  governments  over  50,000  population,  and 
by  large  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 

The  second  section  of  volume  I  deals  with  special 
studies  relating  to  State  and  local  governments  published 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  Examples  of  these  special  studies 
are  reports  dealing  with  such  areas  as  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system,  environmental  quality  control  activities  of 
selected  large  governments,  and  special  analyses  of  the 
finances  and  structure  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Further  information  on  the  contents  of  the  Guide  to 
Recurrent  and  Special  Governmental  Statistics  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Special  Projects  Branch,  Govern¬ 
ments  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
20233.  Copies  of  this  report  (177  pp.,  $1.50)  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Fanning,  governments  division,  bureau  of 

THE  CENSUS.) 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SPANISH  ORIGIN 
PERSONS  AND  FAMILIES 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  published  a  report  en¬ 
titled  "Selected  Characteristics  of  Persons  and  Families  of 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Other  Spanish  Origin: 
March  1972,”  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 
No.  238.  The  report  presents  data  on  persons  and 
families  in  the  United  States  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican, 
and  other  Spanish  origin  by  age,  sex,  family  status,  edu¬ 
cational  attainment,  employment  status,  occupation  of 
employed  men,  and  income  of  persons  and  families  in 
1971. 

The  report  shows  that  there  were  9.2  million  persons 
in  the  United  States  of  Spanish  origin  of  whom  5.3  rnil- 
lion  were  of  Mexican  origin,  1.5  million  were  of  Puerto 
Rican  origin,  and  2.4  million  were  of  other  Spanish 
origin. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  persons  of  Spanish  origin  were 
living  in  families  in  1972,  and  the  average  size  of 
family  was  4.0  persons.  A  third  of  all  persons  of  Span¬ 
ish  origin  25  years  old  and  over  were  at  least  high  school 
graduates. 

Copies  of  this  report  (9  pp.,  15  cents)  are  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  or  from 
*ny  of  the  field  offices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  (Larry  E.  Suter,  population  division,  bu- 

*EAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.) 


PUBLICATION  OF  STATISTICAL  DATA  FOR  REGIONS 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  amended 
Circular  No.  A-46  to  provide  for  the  publication  of 
statistical  data  for  the  ten  Standard  Federal  Adminis¬ 
trative  Regions.  The  amendment  was  published  as 
Transmittal  Memorandum  No.  16  to  Circular  No.  A-46, 
dated  August  21,  1972,  and  reads: 

Agencies  which  publish  data  for  regions  which  are 
compiled  from  data  published  by  State  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  publish 
such  data  on  the  basis  of  the  ten  Standard  Federal 
Administrative  Regions  as  established  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  agencies  also 
publishing  data  for  regions  composed  of  different 
groupings  of  States  whenever  necessary  for  special 
analytical  purposes  or  to  maintain  continuity  of  his¬ 
torical  series. 

Questions  concerning  this  exhibit  should  be  directed 
to  the  Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (telephone:  395-3793;  within  Government, 
103-3793).  (Charles  A.  Ellett,  statistical  policy 

DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET.) 

1972  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  published  the  93d 
annual  issue  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States. 

Each  year  the  more  than  1,300  tables  and  charts  are 
reviewed  and  evaluated.  New  data  of  current  interest 
are  added,  continuing  series  are  brought  up  to  date,  and 
less  timely  data  are  curtailed  or  eliminated. 

A  new  feature  introduced  in  this  edition  is  a  loose 
insert,  "USA  Statistics  in  Brief,  1972,”  abstracted  from 
the  "Recent  Trends”  summary.  Additional  copies  of 
this  insert  are  available  at  10  cents  each  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents.  A  discount  of  25%  is  allowed 
on  orders  of  100  copies  or  more  sent  to  the  same 
address. 

A  more  comprehensive  selection  of  statistics  from  the 
1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing  is  presented  in 
this  edition  than  was  possible  in  1971.  Also,  data  from 
the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture  are  included  for  the 
first  time. 

Altogether  there  are  113  entirely  new  tables  in  this 
edition,  16  of  which  include  data  on  the  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  women  and  minority  groups. 
Others  of  particular  current  interest  contain  data  on 
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pupil  transportation,  adult  education,  defendants  charged 
with  marijuana  and  drug  violations,  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  military  desertion  and  AWOL  rates, 
voting  age  population,  minority-owned  businesses,  tele¬ 
vision  programing,  chemicals  used  on  farms,  and  unem¬ 
ployment  rates  of  scientists  and  engineers. 

The  "Metropolitan  Area  Statistics”  section,  covering 
metropolitan  areas  with  200,000  population  and  over  in 
1970,  includes  additional  data  from  the  1970  census 
such  as  family  income,  education,  foreign  stock,  Spanish 
heritage,  and  transportation  to  work.  Reprints  of  this 
section  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  35  cents  per  copy  (discount  of  25%  on 
orders  of  100  copies  or  more). 

The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1972 
(l,04l  pp.,  $5.50)  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20402  (William  Lerner,  statis¬ 
tical  COMPENDIA  STAFF,  DATA  USER  SERVICES  OFFICE, 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.) 

VITAL  AND  HEALTH  STATISTICS  REPORTS 

A  description  is  provided  below  of  some  of  the  re¬ 
ports  published  recently  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  in  the  Vital  and  Health  Statistics  Se¬ 
ries.  Copies  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20402.  When  ordering,  please  use  the 
DHEW  publication  number. 

Reporting  Health  Events  in  Household  Interviews: 
Effects  of  Reinforcement,  Question  Length,  and  Reinter¬ 
views  (Series  2,  No.  45,  DHEW  publication  no.  HSM 
72-1028,  70  pp.,  70  cents)  describes  a  methodological 
study  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  certain  ques¬ 
tionnaire  designs  and  interviewing  techniques  used  in  the 
collection  of  data  on  health  events  in  a  health  interview. 

Interviewing  Methods  in  the  Health  Interview  Survey 
(Series  2,  No.  48,  DHEW  publication  no.  HSM  72- 
1048,  86  pp.,  $1)  provides  a  comparison  of  the  person 
and  condition  approaches  in  the  collection  of  condition 
data  in  a  household  interview. 

Reporting  Health  Events  in  Household  Interviews: 
Effects  of  an  Extensive  Questionnaire  and  a  Diary  Pro¬ 
cedure  (Series  2,  No.  49,  DHEW  publication  no.  HSM 
72-1049,  80  pp.,  75  cents)  reports  on  the  second  of  a 
series  of  three  studies  designed  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  some  experimental  interviewing  techniques  on  the 


amount  and  quality  of  information  obtained  during  a 
health  interview. 


Optimum  Recall  Period  for  Reporting  Persons  In¬ 
jured  in  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  (Series  2,  No.  50, 
DHEW  publication  no.  HSM  72-1050,  33  pp.,  45 
cents)  describes  a  methodological  study  to  test  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  different  recall  periods  for  the  reporting 
of  motor  vehicle  injuries  in  health  interviews,  based  on 
the  comparison  of  data  from  motor  vehicle  accident  re¬ 
port  forms  and  data  from  household  interviews. 


i 


Annotated  Bibliography  on  Robustness  Studies  of  Sta¬ 
tistical  Procedures  (Series  2,  No.  51,  DHEW  publia- 
tion  no.  HSM  72-1051,  51  pp.,  60  cents)  consists  of 
about  360  articles  on  robustness  studies. 

Work  Injuries  Among  Blue-Collar  Workers  and  Dis¬ 
ability  Days  (Series  10,  No.  68,  DHEW  publication  no. 
HSM  72-1035,  44  pp.,  50  cents)  provides  statistics  on 
the  incidence  of  blue-collar  workeis  injured  at  work  and 
associated  disability  days  by  selected  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  report  is  based  on  data  collected  in 
household  interviews  during  July  1966-  June  1967. 


Age  Patterns  in  Medical  Care,  Illness,  and  Disabilitj  1 
(Series  10,  No.  70,  DHEW  publication  no.  HSM  72-  i 
1026,  88  pp.,  $1)  presents  statistics  on  the  use  of  medi-  I 
cal  services  and  the  extent  of  illness  and  disability  in  the  ! 
population  by  age,  with  emphasis  on  the  health  status  of  t 
persons  65  years  and  over.  The  report  is  based  on  data 
collected  in  household  interviews  during  1968-1969- 

Time  Lost  from  Work  among  the  Currently  Employed  ^ 
Population  (Series  10,  No.  71,  DHEW  publication  no.  i 
HSM  72-1053,  44  pp.,  50  cents)  includes  statistics  on  | 
the  number  of  days  lost  from  work  due  to  illness  or  in¬ 
jury  among  the  currently  employed  population,  by  age,  j 
sex,  residence,  geographic  region,  educational  attain-  | 
merit,  family  income,  color,  industry,  occupation,  and  | 
class  of  worker.  The  report  also  includes  statistics  on  re-  [ 
imbursement  of  income  for  days  lost  from  work  for  pri¬ 
vate-paid  and  governmental  employees.  The  report  is 
based  on  data  collected  in  household  interviews  during  : 
calendar  year  1968. 

Current  Estimates  from  the  Health  Interview  Survey^ 
(Series  10,  No.  72,  DHEW  publication  no.  HSM  72- 
1054,  66  pp.,  65  cents)  shows  provisional  estimates  for 
1970  of  incidence  of  acute  conditions,  number  of  p«- 
sons  reporting  limitation  of  activity,  number  of  persons 
injured,  hospital  discharges,  persons  with  hospital  epi-  : 
sodes,  disability  days,  and  frequency  of  dental  and  phy-  | 
sician  visits.  t 
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Hearing  Sensitivity  and  Related  Medical  Findings 
Among  Children  (Series  11,  No.  114,  DHEW  publica¬ 
tion  no.  HSM  72-1046,  72  pp.,  70  cents)  reports  on  the 
prevalence  of  ear,  nose,  and  throat  abnormalities  and  the 
relation  of  these  as  well  as  events  in  the  medical  history 
to  hearing  sensitivity  of  children  6-11  years,  by  age  and 
sex. 

Eye  Examination  Findings  Among  Children  (Series 
11,  No.  115,  DHEW  publication  no.  HSM  72-1057,  47 
pp.,  50  cents)  contains  the  eye  examination  and  phoria 
test  findings  with  their  relation  to  visual  acuity  and  his- 
toiy  of  eye  trouble  among  children  6-11  years  old  as  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  Health  Examination  Survey  programs  of 
1963-65. 

Intellectual  Maturity  of  Children;  Demographic  and 
Socioeconiomc  Factors  (Series  11,  No.  116,  DHEW  pub- 
liation  no.  HSM  72-1059,  74  pp.,  70  cents)  presents 
the  findings  from  the  modified  Goodenough-Harris 
Drawing  Test  by  age,  sex,  race,  region,  size  of  place  of 
residence  and  population  change  from  1950  to  I960, 
grade  in  school,  family  income,  and  education  of  parent, 
in  terms  of  raw  and  standard  scores. 

Opticians  Employed  in  Health  Services  (Series  14, 
No.  3,  DHEW  publication  no.  HSM  72-1052,  86  pp., 
gl)  presents  statistics  on  the  geographic  location,  age, 
sex,  education,  type  and  place  of  employment,  training, 
specialties,  activities,  and  time  spent  at  work  for  active 
opticians  engaged  in  providing  health  services.  The  data 
were  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  from 
opticians  in  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Infant  Mortality  Rates:  Socioeconomic  Factors  (Series 
22,  No.  14,  DHEW  publication  no.  HSM  72-1045,  68 
j  pp.,  65  cents)  provides  statistics  on  infant  mortality 
rates  according  to  race,  sex,  family  income,  education  of 
mother,  and  education  of  father.  The  report  is  based  on 

1'  data  collected  by  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  mothers  of 
legitimate  births  and  to  medical  care  facilities  and  to 
mothers  of  legitimate  infant  deaths.  The  samples  were 
selected  from  records  of  births  and  infant  deaths  in 
1964,  1965  and  1966  which  were  filed  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

Inpatient  Health  Facilities  as  Reported  from  the  1967 
MFI  Survey  (Series  14,  No.  4,  DHEW  publication  no. 
HSM  72-1065,  40  pp.,  50  cents)  presents  statistics  about 

I  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  and  other  kinds  of  inpatient 
health  facilities  including  numbers  of  institutions,  beds, 
and  employees,  as  well  as  types  of  ownership,  geographic 


1 


distributions  and  comparisons  with  other  surveys.  The 
report  is  based  on  data  collected  between  July  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1967. 


RECENT  NSF  REPORTS 

Research  and  Development  in  Industry,  1970.  Funds, 
1970,  and  Scientists  and  Engineers,  January  1971  (NSF 
72-309)  is  the  l6th  report  in  a  series  dating  back  to 
1953.  This  study  presents  the  distribution  of  R&D  funds 
by  industry,  size  of  company,  source  of  the  fimds,  major 
type  of  cost,  character  of  the  work,  and  by  geographic 
division  and  State.  R&D  funds  are  also  related  to  em¬ 
ployment  and  net  sales. 

A  Price  Index  for  Deflation  of  Academic  R&D  Ex¬ 
penditures  (NSF  72-310)  relates  to  price  trends  affect¬ 
ing  R&D  activities  at  academic  institutions. 

Part  I  of  this  report  provides  the  overall  results  of  the 
study  with  limited  discussion  of  measurement,  concepts, 
methodology,  and  limitations  for  those  readers  who  wish 
a  brief  overview.  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV  are  intended  to 
provide  a  more  technically  oriented  discussion  for  those 
more  interested  in  rationale  and  methodology. 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  available  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $1  and  25  cents 
per  copy,  respectively.  (Thomas  J.  Mills,  director, 

DIVISION  OF  SaENCE  RESOURCES  STUDIES,  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION.) 

PHS  GRANTS  AND  AWARDS 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  published  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  Grants  and  Awards  Fiscal  Year  1971 
Funds,  Part  I,  NIH  Research  Grants  and  Research  Con¬ 
tracts.  This  449-page  booklet  is  the  first  in  a  four-part 
series  which  will  index  all  current  Public  Health  Service 
support  to  medical  research  and  training,  health  man¬ 
power  education  and  training,  construction  of  research 
facilities,  and  resources. 

Part  I  offers  the  description,  locations,  and  monetary 
allotments  for  12,413  research  grants  and  contracts  fund¬ 
ed  by  NIH  in  FY  1971. 

The  remaining  volumes  are  concerned  with  NIH  sup¬ 
port  of  research  training  fellowships,  health  manpower 
education,  construction,  and  resources  (Part  II),  and 
grants  supported  by  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  Environmental  Health  Service, 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (Part  III).  The 
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last  volume.  Part  IV,  presents  summary  tables  for  infor¬ 
mation  covered  in  the  first  three  publications. 

Grants  by  the  PHS  are  in  support  of  research  studies 
aimed  at  major  diseases  and  other  public  health  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  fundamental  knowledge 
in  the  biomedical  sciences. 

Copies  of  Part  I  are  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20402,  at  $2  each. 

STATISTICAL  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  SANTIAGO 

The  Sixth  Inter-American  Statistical  Conference  and 
the  Sixth  General  Assembly  of  Members  of  the  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute  (IASI)  will  be  held  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  November. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  is  a  specialized  inter- 
American  conference,  an  official  organ  of  the  OAS, 
which  meets  at  intervals  of  approximately  5  years  to  con¬ 
sider  statistical  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
American  States  and  to  develop  cooperation  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  field.  The  General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS  has  sent 
the  invitations  to  the  member  States  and  the  General 
Secretariat  of  IASI  has  invited  the  Government  of  Can¬ 
ada,  in  its  capacity  as  a  governmental  member  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  Also  invited  were  international  and  national 
organizations  interested  in  statistics  as  a  scientific  dis¬ 
cipline  and  as  a  field  of  international  cooperation. 

At  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS, 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council  con¬ 


sidered  and  approved  the  agenda  for  the  Conference, 
which  includes :  ( 1 )  Appraisal  of  the  statistical  activities 
carried  out  during  the  period  1967-1972;  (2)  acceleti- 
tion  of  national  statistical  production  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Seventies;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of 
orientation  and  priorities  for  inter-American  statistio! 
activities  to  be  developed  in  the  immediate  future. 

Within  the  second  agenda  topic,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  demands  of  the  Seventies  in  relation  to  (a) 
institutional  strengthening  of  the  statistical  system;  (b) 
new  types  of  data  required,  with  particular  reference  to 
those  which  provide  social  indicators;  (c)  national 
statistical  programs,  their  implementation  and  periodic 
evaluation;  and  (d)  utilization  of  technical  cooperation 
resources. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Conference  is  meeting  in 
the  Chilean  capital,  the  Sixth  General  Assembly  of 
Members  of  IASI  will  also  take  f  lace,  which  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution  of  that  organization,  "a  forum  for 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  to 
the  members  .  .  .”  As  a  result  of  a  survey  carried  out 
among  its  members,  the  following  topics  were  selected 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  IASI  for  the  technical 
discussions  that  will  take  place  on  this  CKcasion:  (1) 
The  use  of  data  in  planning  and  evaluating  social  and 
economic  development  programs;  (2)  data  storage  and 
retrieval,  and  the  handling  of  special  tabulations  in 
computerized  systems;  and  (3)  quality  control  in 
statistical  operations.  (Tulo  H.  Montenegro,  secri- 
TARY-GENERAL,  USI.) 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


November  1972 


Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsible  for 
the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  given  below.  These  are  target  dates  that  will  be 
met  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Occasionally  agencies  may 
be  able  to  release  data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be 
forced  by  unavoidable  compilation  problems  to  release  a 
report  one  or  more  days  later. 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each  month 


covering  release  dates  for  the  following  month.  The 
indicators  are  identified  by  the  titles  of  the  releases  in 
which  they  are  included;  the  source  agency;  the  release 
identification  number  where  applicable;  and  the  Business 
Conditions  Digest  series  numbers  for  all  BCD  series 
included,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  information 
for  additional  series  can  be  found  in  publications  of 
the  sponsoring  agencies. 


October  31  *Consumer  Buying  Indicators,  Census,  P-65  (420,  425,  430)  October  16 
November  1  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release).  Census,  C-30  (69)  September 

1  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  Federal  Reserve  (FRS), 

H.4.2  (72)  . . . . . . Week  ending  October  25 

2  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6 

(85,  102,  103)  . - . Week  ending  October  25 

2  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of  Federal 

Reserve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93)  . Week  ending  November  1 

2  Consumer  Credit,  Federal  Reserve  (FRS),  G.19  (66,  113)  . September 

2  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories  &  Orders,  Census,  M  3-1 

(20,  65,  852)  . . . . September 

2  Wholesale  Price  Index,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS), 

(55,  58,  750,  751,  752)  . . . October 

2  Review  of  Productivity,  Wages  and  Prices,  BLS 

(748,  749,  858)  . . 3  Q  ’72 

3  U.S.  Government  Security  Yields  and  Prices,  FRS,  G.14  (114)  ...October 
3  The  Employment  Situation,  BLS,  (1,  21,  40, 

41,  42,  43,  44,  841-848)  . . . . October 

6  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders,  Census, 

M4-A  (506)  . - . . . . . September 

8  Retail  Trade  Report  (Press  release).  Census  (54)  . . . September 

8  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.2 

(72)  . . . . . Week  ending  November  1 

9  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6  (85,  102, 

103)  . . . . . Week  ending  November  1 


*  Information  received  too  late  for  incliuion  in  October  report. 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


November 


9  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of  Federal  Re¬ 

serve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93)  . - . . Week  ending  November  8 

9  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release),  Census,  BW . September 

10  Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  release).  Census,  (54)  . October 

14  Manufacturing  and  Trade  Inventories  and  Sales,  Bureau  of  Economic 

Analysis  (BEA),  (31,  56,  71,  851)  . September 

15  Balance  of  Payments  (Official  reserve  transaction  balance,  and  net 

liquidity  balance)  BEA,  (250,  252,  253,  520-575)  . - . 3Q  ’72 

15  Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-Year  Mortgages, 

HUD  (118)  . . November  1 

15  Business  Indexes  (Industrial  Production  and  Components) 

FRS,  G.  12.3  (47,  853)  . . October 

15  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRS, 

H.4.2.  (72)  . . . Week  ending  November  8 

16  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6 

(85,  102,  103)  . . Week  ending  November  8 

16  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93)  . .Week  ending  November  15 


16  Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  C-20  (28,  29)  . . October 

17  Gross  National  Product  (Revised),  BEA  (200,  205)  . 3Q  ’72 

17  Corporate  Profits,  BEA,  (16,  22,  68)  . 3Q  ’72 

17  Federal  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  NIA  Basis,  BEA, 

(600,  601,  602)  . . . . . 3Q  ’72 

20  Personal  Income,  BEA  (52,  53)  . October 

21  Consumer  Price  Index,  BLS  (781,  782,  783,  784)  . . October 

21  Real  Earnings,  BLS  (859)  . . - . October 

21  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’  Shipments  and 

Orders,  Census  M3-1  (6,  24,  25,  96,  647,  648)  . . . October 


22  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.2 

(72)  . . - . . Week  ending  November  15 

24  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6  (85,  102, 

103)  . . Week  ending  November  15 

24  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93)  . .Week  ending  November  22 


24  Average  Yields  of  Long-term  Bonds,  Treasury  Bulletin 

(115,  116)  . . October 

27  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census,  FT-900 

(500,  502,  512)  . . . . October 

28  Advance  Business  Conditions  Digest,  BEA; 

(12,  33,  69,  813,  817)  . . . September 

(5,  10,  17,  45,  62,  810,  811,  814,  815,  816,  820, 

825,  830,  853,  860)  . . . . . . October 

29  Defense  Indicators,  BEA  (625)  . . October 

29  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRS, 


H.4.2  (72)  . . - . .Week  ending  November  22 

30  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6  (85,  102, 

103)  . . . . Week  ending  November  22 

30  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of  Federal 

Reserve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93)  . . .Week  ending  November  29 

31  Agricultural  Prices  (Agriculture)  . . . Mid  November 
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SELECTED  NEW  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


j  The  following  listing  gives  brief  descriptions  of  se- 
1  lectcd  new  reporting  plans  and  forms  approved  in  the 
previous  month  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act.  These 
descriptions  provide  information  on  surveys  and  data- 
collection  programs  currently  being  started  or  soon  to  be 
started. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Farmer  Gwperative  Service 

1  Transportation  activities  of  major  farm  cooperatives 
I  (singletime). — Data  on  the  transportation  needs  of  ag- 
I  riculture  will  be  collected  from  the  100  largest  farm 
cooperatives  (according  to  dollar  volume  of  business) 
that  have  over  $3  million  in  assets  and  physically  handle 
;  products.  The  primary  use  of  these  data  will  be  to  pre- 

isent  an  accurate  and  realistic  case  before  the  regulatory 
agencies  on  matters  dealing  with  the  transportation  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Data  will  also  be  used  to 
)  determine  the  extent  of  joint  transportation  and  distri¬ 
bution  programs  and  as  a  basis  for  further  research  con- 
!  ceming  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  participating 
1  cooperatives. 

I  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

i  of  nutrition  education  program  in  selected  pre- 

!  school  day  care  centers  (singletime). — The  purpose  of 

Idiis  program  is  to  evaluate  the  food  habits  of  children 
and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  nutrition  edu- 
ation  program  in  order  to  develop  guidelines  for  opti- 
1  nul  preschool  child  nutrition  education.  Information  is 
I  to  be  obtained  from  children  enrolled  in  certain  day  care 
j  centers  in  Philadelphia  and  also  from  their  parents. 

1 

V  Department  of  Commerce 

1  Bureau  of  the  Census 

,  Survey  of  recent  college  graduates — 1972  (single- 
j  time). — ^This  survey,  which  is  being  conducted  for  the 
'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 

I 


cation,  is  designed  to  obtain  information  cm  the  job 
related  problems  in  the  transition  from  college  to  work 
career.  The  questions  will  be  asked  of  persons  who  re¬ 
ceived  college  or  professional  degrees  since  July  1971. 
These  data  will  provide  a  comparison  to  similar  data 
collected  from  1970  and  1971  graduates  in  the  October 
1971  Survey  of  Recent  College  Graduates.  Self-enu¬ 
meration  questions  will  be  completed  by  graduates  in  all 
eight  rotation  groups  in  the  October  CPS  sample  and  by 
graduates  in  the  four  December  rotation  groups  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  October  sample. 

Department  of  Defense 

Profit  on  Capital  Project  (cxrcasional). — The  objective 
of  this  program  is  to  institute  a  means  of  recognizing  by 
a  higher  profit  objective  those  contractors  who  contribute 
larger  amounts  of  their  own  risk  capitaf  to  facilities. 
Data  is  collected  to  determine  a  contractor’s  contribu¬ 
tion.  'The  program  is  voluntary,  takes  effect  with  con¬ 
tracts  of  $3  million  or  more,  and  is  aimed  at  hardware 
production  rather  than  contracts  that  are  labor  intensive 
such  as  services  or  R&D. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

Talent  bank  referral  directory  (annual). — Survey  for 
the  purpose  of  compiling  a  list  of  employment  agencies 
and  services  that  deal  primarily  with  the  referral  of 
minorities  and  women  for  job  opportunities.  A  directory 
will  be  made  available  for  use  by  employers  and  will  be 
updated  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Underground  storage  questionnaire:  National  Gas 
Survey  (singletime),  and  Distribution  facilities  question¬ 
naire:  National  Gas  Survey  (singletime). — ^These  are 
additional  forms  used  in  the  long  run  study  of  the 
natural  gas  industry.  The  underground  storage  form 
goes  to  pipeline  companies  and  seeks  to  obtain  data  on 
available  storage  and  amounts  and  costs  of  this  storage 
needed  in  the  future  to  meet  peak  periods.  The  distri- 


I 


I 


bution  facilities  questionnaire  goes  to  local  companies 
and  inquiries  into  the  present  status  of  facilities  and 
capabilities  by  the  various  requirements,  residential, 
commercial,  industrial  and  other. 


vocational  education  courses  offered  by  public  secondarv  1  Manage 
schools.  A  similar  survey  was  conducted  in  1969  bj  '  agemem 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics.  ■ 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Office  of  Education 


Characteristics  of  vocational  education  teachers  and 
students — (singletime). — The  objectives  of  this  survey 
are  to  obtain  information  on  the  backgrounds  and  teach¬ 
ing  loads  of  vocational  education  teachers  and  to  gather 
information  on  the  personal  characteristics  and  future 
plans  of  vocational  education  students.  The  sample  of 
3,500  teachers  and  70,000  students  was  drawn  from  the 
population  which  includes  all  teachers  and  pupils  in 


Department  of  the  Interior  ^ 

National  recreation  survey  1912  (singletime). — This  ! 
survey  will  provide  information  on  consumer  participa-  h 
tion,  frequency  and  cost  of  participation,  and  other  f 
related  socioeconomic  characteristics  in  selected  outdoor  1 
recreation  activities.  The  survey  is  being  conducted  in  L 
connection  with  the  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  I 
Plan.  The  sample  of  4,000  individuals  will  be  represen-  s 
tative  of  the  entire  United  States  civilian,  noninstitu-  F 
tionalized  population  14  years  of  age  and  above.  Similar  I 
surveys  on  participation  in  outdoor  recreation  were  coo-  1 
ducted  in  I960  and  1965.  f 


PERSONNEL  NOTES 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Division  of  Research  and  Statistics:  Robert  Fisher,  formerly 
a  senior  economist  in  the  Capital  Markets  Section,  has  been 
promoted  to  Chief  of  the  new  Mortgage,  Agricultural  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Finance  Section.  Evelyn  Hurley  has  been  transferred 
within  the  Research  Division  to  the  Capital  Markets  Section. 
Susan  Bayly,  formerly  a  research  assistant,  has  been  promoted 
to  an  Economist  (position  in  the  National  Income,  Labor  Force 
and  Trade  Section.  David  Pierce,  formerly  with  the  Federal 
Reser\-e  Bank  of  Cleveland  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Special 
Studies  Section.  Emanuel  Melichar  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Business  Conditions  to  the  Mortgage,  Agricultural  and 
Consumer  Finance  Section.  John  Rose,  Ph.D.  candidate  at 
Washington  University  and  Lee  Dymond,  who  recently  re¬ 
ceived  an  M.A.  from  Pennsylvania  State  University,  have  joined 
the  staff  in  the  Banking  Markets  Section.  Guy  Stevens, 
formerly  in  the  Special  Studies  Section,  has  transferred  to  the 
Division  of  International  Finance.  Robert  Rewald  who  recently 
received  his  PhD.  from  Pennsylvania  State  University,  has 
joined  the  staff  in  the  Capital  Markets  Section.  Martha 
.Strayhorn,  Ph.D.  candidate  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  joined  the  staff  in  the  Banking  Section.  David  Reaume, 
Ph.D.  candidate  at  Harvard  University  has  joined  the  staff  in 
the  Government  Finance  Section.  Jean  Rhodes  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Research  Library.  Joseph  Sedransk,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  joined  the  staff  for 
a  year  as  a  statistician  (visiting  professor)  in  the  Econometric 
and  Computer  Applications  Section.  John  Paulus,  a  Ph  D. 
candidate  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff  in 
the  Econometric  and  Computer  Applications  Section. 


James  A.  Lechner,  formerly  with  the  Research  Analysis 
Corporation  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Applied  Mathematio 
Division’s  Statistical  Engineering  Laboratory,  where  he  will 
serve  as  expert  consultant  to  scientists  in  the  Bureau  and  to 
persons  in  other  agencies,  on  mathematical  statistics  and  on 
statistical  aspects  of  models  of  complex  systems. 


Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration;  The  Intern- 
tional  Statistical  Programs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  lit 
Census  reports  the  following  changes  in  its  overseas  advisoiy 
staff  operating  under  the  AID  Technical  Assistance  Programs: 
Walter  Wynne,  Jr.,  principal  statistical  adviser,  completed 
a  regular  tour  of  duty  in  Turkey  on  June  30  and  retired  after 
32  years  of  Federal  service.  Gerald  F.  Kotwas,  statistical 
adviser  (Foreign  Trade)  completed  a  regular  tour  of  duty  is 
Liberia  and  is  returning  to  the  United  States  for  leave  and 
reassignment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 


National  Center  for  Health  Statistics:  Garrie  J.  Losee  has 
joined  the  Division  of  Health  Examination  Statistics  as  Deputy 
Director.  Mr.  Losee  was  statistical  advisor  to  the  governments  \ 
of  Brazil  and  Turkey  and  recently  served  as  advisor  to  the  ; 
Colombian  Population  Laboratory,  Bogota,  Colombia.  Robeet  ^ 
L.  Heuser  has  been  appointed  Chief,  Natality  Statistics  Branch,  f 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics.  Donald  Boesch  has  been  selected  J 
as  Chief  of  the  Data  Preparation  Branch  in  Research  Triangle  t 
Park,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Boesch  formerly  was  Chief  of  the  : 
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laiT  ^  Advisory  Branch,  Office  of  Administrative  Man- 

^  I  agement. 

I  department  of  labor 

I  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Laura  B.  King  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  Chief,  Division  of  Operations,  Office  of  Data  Collec¬ 
tion  and  Survey  Operations.  Mrs.  King  had  been  serving  as 
Supervisory  Statistical  Officer  in  the  same  division.  John  B. 
Henderson  has  resigned  as  Chief,  Division  of  Economic 
Studies,  Office  of  Economic  Research  to  accept  a  p>osition  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 
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You  can  have  110,886  pages 
of  census  data  in  your 
desk  drawer  when  you  have 

the  1968, 1969, 1970 
Census  Retrospective  on  microfiche- 

Now  available  for  the  first  time  in  this  compact^  economical  and 

easy-to-use  package. 

Gives  you  a  specific,  reiiabie  statisticai  data  base  with  wide  appiicaiions  in  business, 
industry,  government,  education  and  science.  Takes  the  guesswork  out  of  where  to  invest 
your  money  for  tomorrow's  profit. 

You'ii  have  the  means  to  plan  realistically  for  the  future— because  you'll  have  the  solid 
facts  on  . . . 

•  developing  markets  here  and  abroad  *  shifting  population  patterns 

•  changing  consumer  tastes  *  fluctuating  manpower  supply 

•  changing  social  trends 

Keeps  you  up  with  the  changing  times  ....  trends  in  construction  and  housing _ 

evolving  patterns  in  government ....  fluctuating  focus  of  foreign  trade  ....  new  frontiers 
in  science,  education  ....  growing  impact  of  consumerism  ....  varying  patterns  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  demographics  ....  ongoing  roles  of  manufacturing,  mineral  industries  ....  chang¬ 
ing  perspectives  in  agriculture. 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF  ....  SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BROCHURE  NOW! 


Mail  to:  National  Technical  Information  Service 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Springfield,  Va.  22151 

□  Please  send  me  your  brochure  CENSUS  RETROSPECTIVE  on 
Microfiche.  It  gives  me  a  full  catalog  and  clear  description  of 
this  valuable  package  of  census  data  for  1968,  1969  &  1970. 
Includes  price  list. 

□  Also  send  me  your  brochure  NTIS  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

NAME  _ 

TITLE  _ ORGANIZATION  _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP  _ 

I _ 
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